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MR. COOK’S REPORT ON THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF CONVICTS. 





Your commissioner, appointed by the Governor, 
Secretary of State and Comptroller, under the “ Act 
in relatiun to convict labor ia State Prisons,” passed 
April 9th, 1342, respectfully reports: That, finding 
the lands owned by the State were generally in de- 
tached parcels and often widely separated in the wil- 
derness, that to travel over them with a dipping nee- 
die anid, when a mine was discovered, excavate the 
ore ant test its quality, would perhaps be a labor of 

rs; has not attempted a discharge of this part of 
Lis duty required by the act. The act next requires 
the commissioner “if no such place enn be found on 
the Stue ‘ands, then to ascertain the most rea- 
sonable terms upon which the State can purchase a 
small tract of mineral land for such purposes proper- 
ly located.” 

In conformity with this requisition I have examin- 
ed the principal mining districts and manufactories 
of iron in the State. I have also examined one mine 
of zinc and lead. 

As necessary to the understanding of many terms 
that must unavoitably be introduced in‘e this report, 
and to enable your honourable body to form an opin- 
ion of the practibility of employing the convicts in 
mining and smelting, a brief outline of the process 
now generally used in the manufacture of wrought 
iron in the northern parts of our State, seems to be 
required. 

The ores used are generally the magnetic oxide, 
found ia primitive formations, and are of the richest 
and best variety known. Some of them work easier 
in the forze than others, that is, are more rapidly re 
duced ; but such do not always produce the best qual- 
ity of iron. The celebrated ArnvlJ blue vein is easi- 
ly worked and yields a soft tough iron, but not so 
well alapted for wheel tire, chains an! many other 
uses where subject to much friction, or for machine- 
ry, axes and scythe backs, where firmness isrequisite, 
asa harder iron. The Russian old sable, the most 
valuable imported into. our country, is a bard tena 
cious iron. These ores are first raised from the 
mines by drilling and blasting. When the veins are 
narrow, much inconvenience is suffered hy the work. 
men for want of rvom ; ani as soon as mach depth is 
attained, the work is prosecuted by lamp light, which 
greatly increasee the inconvenience as well as the 
danger from accidental explosion of powder. The 
labor of raising the ore is of course graduated by the 
depth at which itis obtained. With a qualified su- 
perinten lent, iaborers of very ordinary mental capaci- 
ty can be employed in mining. 

The next process consists in roasting the ore. Al- 
though great heat is not required in this, and it is gen- 
erally formed in a rade manner, by piling the ore up- 
on wood in the open air, a kiln erected for the pur 
pose woul! be much more economical. In roasting 
the ores, the water, if any, with which they are com. 
bined, is driven off and the gasses dissipated. The 
Principal object, however, with most ores, is to ren- 
der them more friable, so that they may be crushed in 
the stamping mill with less difficulty. The ores are 
next placed in a trough, with strong iron gratings at 
the bottom, under a row of stampers with iron heads; 
the stampers are alternately elevated and then drop. 
ped upon the ore, by water or steam power. From 
the stamping trough, the ore falls upon an inclined 
plane of sheet iron, perforated with holes about the 
size of a pea. The ore not passing through these 
perforations is returned to the stamping trough, until 
reduced to the requisite fineness. From the inclined 
plane, under the stamping trough, the ore falls into a 
stream of water, which carries off the fine dust. 
From this stream the ore is shovelled into the sep- 
arating sieves. The seperating sieves are about 
three feet lonz, two feet wile, and six or eight inches 
deep ; with a bottom of sheet iron with perforations 
about the size of those before mentioned. These 
sieves are suspenied over a vat of water, and are ea- 
sily raised from, or immersed therein, at the pleas. 
ure of the workmen. A little of the purest ore, and 
consequently of the greatest specific gravity, is bro- 
ken to about the size of a chesnut and first placed up- 
on the bottom of the sieve, to the thickness of an inch 





or more, and éalled the bed. The siéve being raised 
from the vat by the ap to Which it is suspen. 
ded, several shevels full és ore is thrown 
upon the bed before mentioned. sieve is then 
immersed in the water, and in'so doing the apparatus 
to which it is atfached is brought in contact with the 
cam or raichet'in motion, by which the sieve is sha- 
ken while so immersed. After being shaken about 
a minute, it is raised from the water, when it is found 
that the pure particles of ore, owing to their specific 
gravity, have found their way through the bed and 
perforations in the bottom the sieve into the vat; 
while the particles of stone with which the ore was 
mixed, having less specific gravity, have gathered 
upon the surface above the bed. This stonc is quick- 
y removed and fresh ore shovelled into the sieve. A 
ew days practice qualifies common laborers for this 
branch of the business also. The ore thus separat- 
ed, is worth at least $5 00 per ton at the forge. 

The Catalan forge is uniformly used in the pro- 
duction of wrought iron from the magnetic ores, in 
the northern part of our state. Some variety of opi- 
nions exist among gentlemen of science, in regard to 
the economy of using this forge. It is the same ge 
nerally used in Russia and Sweden, in working the 
magnetic ores; and our bloome:s insist that it pro- 
duces the best quality of iron. The English ores 
cannot be worked in this forge, nor indeed any ores 
but those of the richest kind. Even these must be 
combined with a flax more fusible than the iron. 

The Catalan forge is built somewhat similar to an 
ordinary fire-place—the difference being that the 
jambs are at right angles with the back, and have a 
little inclination from the hearth to the right and 
left. A plate of cast iron is placed in front against 
the jambs, with holes near the middle to draw off the 
slag. Above this lies a large plate of cast iron, 
about two inches in thickness, which forms an ele- 
vated hearth. This forge is of sufficient capacity to 
hold five or six bashels of coal. The tuyere for the 
blast generally enters near the bottom, on one side. 
[u the Peru Company’s works a tuyere enters on 
each side—which is considered an improvement. 
Cast iron pipes pass through the chimney, through 
which the air is blown and heated in some works to 
tred heat in the dark, befure it enters the tuyeres. 
his is called the hot blast. 

In commencing a loupe, some of the slag from the 
‘oupe just before removed is thrown into the fire. 
This slag, being melted, falls to the bottom of the 
tire, and below where the blast enters. Fresh coals 
being placed upon the fire, as soon as they burn with 
sufficient clearness a shovel full of the stamped ore is 
<pread over the fire. Here it is suffered to remain a 
short time, until the oxygen which was combined 
with the ir »n is driven off by the heat. The oxygen, 
uniting with a portion of the carbon of the charcoal, 
passes off as carbonic acid gas. As soon as the ore 
is thus deoxidized. it is stirred into the fire, and fall- 
ing upon the melted slag before mentioned, but being 
of greater specific gravity, slowly sinks through it; 
in doing which, it parts from the flux with which it 
is associated, and settles at the bottom in the condi- 
tion of small scrap iron brought to a welding heat. 
More ore is then spread upon the fire, and in turn 
stirred into it. These manipulations, with the wet. 
ting down of the fire, and an occasional supply of 
coal, are continued for four heurs in general, but in 
the Peru company’s works only three hours, when a 
loupe of nearly two hundred pounds is formed. The 
quantity of slag, which has been steadily increasing 
with the size of the loupe, has covered and protected 
the latter from burning. 

When the loupe is to be removed from the fire, the 
slay is first drawn off. The loupe, when brought out 
upon the ground, is much in the form of a large ob- 
long loaf of bread, its structure somewhat loose and 
cavernous. When placed upon the anvil, its size is 
nearly equal to the full liftof the hammer. The 
blows of the hammer are then consequently light—a 
natural adaptation to the circumstances—for the 
loupe is not then in a condition to bear a heavy blow. 
As the loupe is retuced in size, its power of resist- 
ance is increased, and with it the force of the bham- 
mer. The louvre is drawn intoa bar about three 
inches square, and this piece is called a bloom, and 





the iron, bloomed iron. If it is afterwards w be roll- 
ed, it is heated ina reverbe:atory furnace, (where 
light wood that i: unsuitable for coal is used,) and 
passed through rollers which give the bars the shape 
required. Whatever their forms, the bars are « eno. 
minated rolled iron. To produce a better quality of 
iron, the blooms should be hammered into bars, these 
burs cul in short pieces, welded together, and again 
hammered out A repetition of the process still im- 
proves the quality. The Lest iron we import is said 
to be thus manufactured. 

The hammers-man performs no ‘abor while the 
loupe is formiag, but gives direciions to the firemen 
in managing the fire. One man can hommer the 
loupes into blooms for two or even three fires, Ex- 
perience anc mental capacily are more requisite in 
‘he hammers-man than in any other branch of this 
business. Appre:ti-es are first made firemen before 
they are qualified for comm: neing + hammurs min. 

‘The erroneous inference of Dr. Ure, that, in the 
Catalan forge, the ore was first reduceu to ca-t iron, 
and then by adding more coal and continuing the 
heat, it lost its liquidity, an! was converted into a 
loupe, has been very ge: eral'y adopted by those who 
had no practical acquaintance with the subject. On 
the contrary, whenever by a mismanagement of the 
fire, or when experimenting with a newly discovered 
ore, the iron is accidentally melted, the loupe is lost. 
Cast iron cannot be puddled or converted into malie- 
eg ow at the bottom of a Catalan forge and below 
the blast. 


If we can judge from European publications, we 
are in «advance of Europe in the economy and facilit 
with which we manufacture iron in this forge 
few years ago, five hours were required to form a 
loupe, and from five to seven hundred bushels of coal 
were consumed in cbtaining e ton of iron. Now. at 
the Peru company's works, a loupe is formed ia 
three hours, and a ton of iron is maeifactured with 
the consumption of only 275 bushels of coal. 

My first visit was to the extensive veins of iron 
owned by Messrs. McIntyre, Henderson and Robin- 
sop, in the town of Newcomb, Essex county. This 
lecality is about forty miles nearly west of Port Hen- 
ry, on lake Champlain. The Adirondack river, one 
of the branches of the Hudson, here falls about 100 
feet in le-s tLan a mile, thus affordicg facilities for 
using the water several times in succession. Ip this 
fall it crosses a vein of rich ore about seven hundred 
feet wide. Near the bank of the river there is ano 
ther vein. about three hundred feet wide, with an 
elevation of about five hundred feet. Here the remo- 
val of the ore could more appropriately be termed 
quarrying than mining, for as the workmen progress- 
ed into the side of tse hill they would have a dry 
wall of iron in front, nearly five hundred feet high, 
without pumping or draining. 

Two miles below this there is another vein, more 
than 500 feet wide, well elevated, and su to be 
two and a half miles in length. Several other exten- 
sive veins are found in the neighborhood, but enough 
has alreadw been mentioned to supply the world for 
ages. With such facilities for obtaining the ores— 
with water power passing through them, and situated 
in the midst of a wilderness, where, by allowing the 
second growth of timber to vegetate, a sufficient sup- 
ply of fuel cuuld be obtained for an indefinite period 
—wce may well question whether our globe furnishes 
another location possessing equal advantages for an 
extensive manufacture of iron with charcoal. 

Asmall settlement has been made here, and a forge 
srected with two fires. The iron produced from 
these ores is of a very superior quality, combining 
both tenacity and firmness. But the want of a road 
through the forest, to lake Champlain, has thus far 
prevented much progress in the manufacture of iron 
at this place, and notil this want is supplied it cannot 
be here prosecuted with advantage. 

In addition to the mines and water Ale 
proprictors also own between three and four handred 
square miles of timber around them. I have as zt 
received no proposals for the sale of this tract. For 
a more full and accurate description of these mines, 
your honorable body is referred to the geological re- 
ports of Prof. Emmons, particularly that of 1840. 

The mines of Clinton county, in the neighborhood 
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of Clintonville and Keeseville, are too well known to 
require a description in this report. Some opinion 
of the value of a good vein of iron ore, may be form- 
ed from the fact that the Arnold blue vein, which 
has only an average width of about five feet, has 
been rented for nearly six thousand dollars per an- 
num, for ten yeers in succession ; with a limitation 
as to the quantity of ore that might be removed. 
This mine has been worked to the depth of 250 feet. 
The water is removed by pumps worked by steam 
power. The ore from this mine is drawn from five 
to twenty miles, to the various forges where it is 
worked. 

In this region the most valuable sites for the man- 
ufacture of iron are occupied with erections unsuita- 
ble for the employment of convicts, some of them 
quite expensive. I did not, therefore, obtain the 
terms of sale, as it would be impolitic to purchase 
property not available to the state. Besides, hard 
wood timber, the coal from which is used for the 
manufacture of iron, is not as abundant here as in 
several other sections I have examined. 

After leaving the neighborhood of Clintonville, I 
next examined the Sailly and Averill vein, and the 
Skinner vein, which are parallel and contiguous to 
each other. Being separated but a few rods, they 
may very possibly unite at some depth below the sur- 
face. These mines are in Beekmantown, about 17 
miles from Plattsburgh, and about 5 miles northwest 
from a water power on the Saranac, where the ore is 
worked. The ore is of the magnetic variety, and is 
very valuable. The iron is harder than the Arnold, 
very tenacious, and hammers smooth. The veins 
traverse a coarse reddish granite, and although the 
ore is not as rich as some others, it is easier worked 
than many, on account of the friable nature of the 
rock after roasting, with wiich it is associated; be- 
ing then easily stamped and separated—an important 
consideration in all ores of this description. The 
Skinner vein is from ten to twenty feet in width. 
The Sailly and Averill vein is upwards of ninety feet 
wide, and has been traced about half a mile in length. 
As no bottom has ever been found to a vein of mag- 
netic iron; we may; when the width of these veins is 
taken into the account, consider them inexhaustible 
by the ordinary industry of man. Although the 
mine has been worked several years, the excavation 
will not exceed ten or twelve feet in depth, and about 
one hundred feet in length. The veins are elevated, 
so as to admit of being easily drained to the depth of 
perhaps one hundred feet. No probable extent of 
working these mines, could therefore excavate them 
to a sufficient depth to require the use of pumps for 
a century to come. Next to the Adirondack mines, 
these are the best located of any I have visited, in 
regard to an abundant supply of fucl. A heavy 
growth of hard wood surrounds the mines on every 
side, extending to the north and west, beyond the 
reach of consumption for their use. The soil of the 
adjacent country is good, furnishing an abundant 
supply of provisions at a cheap rate. 

he proprietors offer to dispose of these mines, 
with 200 acres of land, on which they are situated, 
and a valuable water privilege on the Saranac, for 
about $70,000. As all interested could not be con- 
sulted, this price was fixed as a probability. Per- 
paps better terms could be obtained by one author- 
ized to purchase. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that for the manufacture of wrought iron, this is the 
best locality for such an establishment as seems to be 
contemplated by the act, that I have examined, with 
the exception of the Adirondack mines, and the only 
suitable one for the sale of which I have received 
proposals. A map of the mines and adjacent terri- 
ia” herewith submitted. : 
ere may be other mines in the state possessing 
equal, perhaps superior advantages for the manufac- 
ture of iron. But having travelled upwards of 1600 
miles in visiting the prisons and the mining districts, 
eonsuming twice the time for which I am entitled to 
compensation by the act, I found myself unable to ex- 
plore all the sections to which my attention was|called. 

It is said that the timber lands surrounding the 
Sailly, Averill and Skinner mines, can be purchased 
for from two to three dollars per acre. It is found, 
however, that coal can be purchased by a company 
at about the same price they must pay for its manu- 
facture and delivery from the same lands, when 
owned by the company. The principal object there- 
fore in owning the surrounding territory, would be to 
prevent the clearing of the lands, and thus secure the 
preservation of the second growth of timber. True 
we find in the neighborhood of Clintonville, where 
little or no attention has been paid to this subject, 
that notwithstanding the vast consumption of coal, it 
is obtained at about the same price as formerly. 
Still, the distance it is drawn to the works where it is 

is yearly increasing, and must in time become 





a serious obstacle to the manufacture of iron in that 
region, unless measures are soon taken to secure a 
second growth of timber. 

I have also examined several veins of iron ore in 
Hadley, Saratoga county, on the bank of the Hudson, 
belonging to T. J. Porter. The iron yielded by these 
ores is @ very superior quality, and said by those who 
use it, to be similar to jthe old sable iron of Russia. 
An abundant water power is convenient to the mines, 
but the ore is obtained with considerable labor and a 
sufficient supply of fuel could only be secured, by as- 
cending the river, cutting and seasoning the wood, 
and then floating it down the stream; as most of our 
hard wood will sink in the water when green. 

I have likewise examined an extensive vein of iron 
ore in Salisbnry, Herkimer county, about seven miles 
northerly from Little-Falls. This vein has been re- 
cently opened, and is of convenient access. The ore 
at the surface appears to be occasionally combined 
with a small portion of sulphur, which is detrimental 
to its use in the forge, although it might prove a val- 
uable ore for the furnace. Deeper excavations may 
perhaps show it to be useful in the forge. 

The zinc and lead mine to which I have alluded, is 
called the Shawangunk mine and is located on the 
Shawangunk mountain, about two miles from the vil- 
lage of Wurtsboro’ in Sullivan county. It has anele- 
vation of about seven hundred feet above the Mama- 
kating valley, through which passes the Delaware 
and Hudson canal at the base of the mountain. The 
ore is a mixture of blend and galena, or sulphuret of 
zinc and lead. The presence of zinc with lead is 
unfavorable to the reduction of the latter. To the 
want of experience in the proprietors, and to the un- 
skilfulness of the English miners heretofore employ- 
ed, the losses of the company are attributed. Since 
German miners have been employed,. they have suc- 
ceeded in separating the zinc from the lead, and re- 
ducing the latter in considerable quantities. The ore 
is found to average about three parts of zinc to two 
parts of lead. 

A quantity of the separated zinc ore, said to be 
three hundred tons, is now upon the grounds. No 
attempt has, I believe, been made to reduce the zinc, 
which is effected by distillation, and is a process in 
which we have little or no experience in this country. 
Considerable improvements are said to have been re- 
cently made in Europe in the reduction of zinc, which 
if introduced here might prove profitable. 

The mine is systematically opened ; having an adit 
driven for draining it and withdrawing the ore: a 
shaft for ventilation, and several lateral galleries on 
the course of the vein. I am acquainted with no 
mine in our State that is so well opened and laid out 
for working as this. Buildings are erected at the foot 
of the mountajn, about one mile from the mine, for 
stamping, separating and smelting the ore. They are 
of sufficient capacity to employ twenty or twenty-five 
men. Probably fifty men could now be employed in 
the mines, and the number might be increased as the 
excavations were extended. Its location upon the 
canal gives it great advantages in obtaining the re- 
quisite supply of fuel and provisions, and in transmit- 
ting the products of the mine to market. 

am told that the former proprietors of this mine 
have expended $150,000 in opening the mine, erecting 
the buildings and experimenting with the ores. The 
mine is now in a perfect condition for prosecuting the 
business, and the present proprietors offer to dispose 
of it, with about two hundred acres of land, buildings, 
steam engine and tools for $65,000, receiving six per 
cent stock, redeemable at the pleasure of the State. 
I herewith transmit a map of the premises and open- 
ings of the mine. A more detailed account of this 
mine may be found in the Geological Report of Prof. 
Mather, of 1840, page 251. 

The act next provides that ‘It shall also be the 
duty of the commissioner to ascertain what would be 
the probable expense over and above the surplus 
earning of all the State prison convicts for two years, 
to remove to said tract not to exceed 500 of the pri- 
sonors confined in the prisons of this State, and the 
SS expense of building a prison for their safe 

eeping and accommodation.” 

As the disbursement of the prisons considerably 
exceeds the receipts the past year, and are like to do 
so hereafter under the present sysiem, there are no 

lus earnings by the convicts to be taken into the 
estimate. So much depends upon the number of the 
prisoners that shall be removed ata time, the time 
taken to erect the prisons, whether it shall be built 
by contract, or principally by the labor of convicts, 
and many other circumstances aot necessary to enu- 
merate, that it is difficult to form a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the expense, without a knowledge of the 
manner in which the building shall be conducted. 

As there is a water communication from cither pris- 
onto Plattsburgh, the expense of transporting the 








convicts to the locality on the Saranac would not be 
large. The channel of the Saranac is through a 
sandstone formation which furnishes the most dura. 
ble and convenient material for building. This 
formation is here in strata from two inches to two 
feetin thickness. The stone is of a light color, firm, 
compact, and too hard for cutting ; but breaks with 
straight edges for building. They can be raised in 
slabs of the largest extent, and broken so as to reach 
entirely through the thickest walls. At the forge 
where the Sailly, Averil and Skinner ores are work. 
ed, the channel of the Saranac in its formation is 
twenty or thirty feet in depth, and the earth is wash- 
ed from the surface of the stone near the bank of the 
river. Where the edges of the strata are thus expos- 
ed, the stone can be raised with great ease and facil- 
ity. Lime, I am told, can be here obtained in abun- 
dance at a moderate price. 

The Auburn prison cost above half a million of dol- 
lars; but it is now found that a large portion of this 
expense might have been avoided. ‘The absurdity of 
cutting a very hard stone, to obtain a handsome sur. 
face and make a beautiful structure of a prison where 
utility required strength only, seems not then to have 
been realized. The grates to the cell doors of the 
old part of that prison were of wrought iron plated 
with steel and tempered, costing as I am informed 
about eighty dollars eact:; while a cast iron door 
which could be furnished for one fourth of that sum, 
would be perfectly secure ; especially where keepers 
or sentinels are always within hearing. Many other 
expenses there incurred are shown by experience to 
have been unnecessary. 

To construct a prison with economy it would only 
be necessary to make a commencement with hired la. 
bor. As soon as say twenty-five cells were finished, 
so as to secure the convicts during the night, that 
number might be brought from a prison and employ- 
ed upon the building. As more cells were added, 
convicts might be supplied to occupy them, and in 
this way the prison would be mostly the product of 
their own labor. Standing upon a rock, the heavy 
expenses incurred at Auburn in sinking foundations 
for their buildings and yard wall, would be entirely 
saved; and the level sandstone floor would be per- 
fectly free from damp exhalations. In this way from 
the best data I have been able to obtain, a prison 
could probably be erected on the Saranac, of sufficient 
capacity for 500 convicts, at an expense to the State 
of less than $100,000, 

If the convicts are to be employed in the manufac. 
ture of iron, the business should be commenced with 
a few men, and their number gradually increased, as 
they became acquainted with the business, and as 
erections ane made to employ and accommodate them. 
It would probably require three or four years, if strict 
economy be consulted, before the convicts could be 
instructed in the ‘business, and sufficient prisons, 
buildings and machinery could be erected by their la- 
bor to confine and employ 509 men. 

It should be borne in mind that the mine is situated 
about five miles from the water power on the Sara- 
nac, and that if this site should be selected, a prison 
would be required at the mines of sufficient capacity 
to hold the miners, and a wall around the mouth of 
the mine. There is upon the ground a large quanti- 
ty of granite which has been removed from the top 
of the vein in opening the mine. Much more would 
be removed in preparing the mine. for a systematic 
business, perhaps enough for the purposes required. 
There is a small water power at the mine where the 
ore is now stamped and separated. But there is not 
a sufficient supply of water to stamp the ore for a 
large establishment. Five miles is less than the av- 
erage dist2ace which the ores of Clinton county are 
drawn from the mines to the water power where 
they are worked. The Adirondack mines are the 
only ones with which I am acquainted, where the 
water power and ore could be both enclosed within 
the same yard. 

It occured to me while pursuing these investiga- 
tions, that the heat escaping from the fire of a forge, 
where six or seven bushels of coal are kept in rapid 
combustion, might perhaps be made to generate sufli- 
cient steam to blow the fire and hammer the iron it- 
to blooms. It requires less than twoand a half horse 
power to blow each fire, and four or five horse power 
are put in requisition for a short time while hammer- 
ing. I have since obtained the opinions of scientific 
steam engine builders, who are accquainted with the 
manufacture of iron, and who suppose that the heat 
escaping from the forge would be sufficient for the 
purpose contemplated, and quite as probably be in 
excess as otherwise. if , however, it should be found 
necessary to add a small quantity of fuel while ham- 
mering, it might still be less expensive than the trans- 
portation of the ore to the water power. Many other 
conveniences would generally attend the working «f 
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the ore upon the ground where it is raised. In this 
locality, the coal would be much easier obtained at 
the mine than at the water power. Indeed the most 
of it would be drawn from lands surrounding the 
mine, much from beyond it. The experiment of thus 
using the heat escaping from the forge, might be 
tried upon one fire, without incurring a probable loss 
in case of failure, of more than $1000; while, if 
successful, it would be of vast benefit in the manu- 
facture of iron. Prudence would seem to require a 
trial of the experiment before erecting the buildings. 

Rolling and slitting mills, and shops for hammering 
the iron into bars from the bloom, would still be ne- 
cessary at the water power. But as it requires 2} 
tons of ore and 275 bushels of coal, with the best man- 
agement, to manufacture a ton of bloomed iron, it 
will be seen that about four-fifths of the freight from 
the mine to the water power would be saved, in case 
the ore could be reduced at the mine. 

From Mr. J. B. Bailey, the intelligent and experi- 
enced superintendent of the Perucompany’s works at 
Clintonville, I have obtained, among much other use- 
ful information on this subject, estimates of the ex. 
pense of erections for this business as follows: The 
cost of a fire proof forge (no wood being used in its 
structure) of sufficient capacity for twenty fires, with 
the necessary blowing and hammering apparatus, all 
fixtures and tools for the workmen, on a site possess- 
ing medium conveniences, about $30,000. The cost 
of a separating house with all necessary fixtures, of 
sufficient extent to separate ore for twenty fires, about 
$4,500. These estimates are made on the supposition 
that the work would be done by contract, without the 
employment of convict labor in their construction. 
If the convicts are to be employed in the manufacture 
of iron, half a dozen fires would be sufficient in the 
commencement. The building should he so located 
that its length could be extended and the number of 
fires increased as required. 

The act referred to, finally requires the commis- 
sioner to report “‘ generally on the expediency of em- 
ploying said convicts in such operations of mining 
vod emelting.” Few truths are better established by 
experience, than the fact, that a government can 
never, under the same cireumstances, successfully com- 
pete with individuals in any branch of manufacture. 
But in the case before us, the circumstances are wide- 
ly different, between the State and individuals. In- 
stead of being obliged to pay the wages given by in- 
dividuals, the State, of necessity, holds in confinement 
about 1400 convicts, for whose food and clothing it 
costs at Auburn about twelve cents, and at Sing-Sing 
about thirteen cents per day. The rations are fur- 
nished at the former place for 44 cents, and at the 
latter for 53 cents per day—the addition is the cost 
of clothing. Hence we have heretofore found, that 
although a majority of these convicts were contracted 
to mechanics and manufactures, at an average of 
about 34 cents per diem, the State has realized a sur- 
plus from their earnings after defraying the expenses 
incidental to the prisons. ; 

Among the various plans for a change in the em- 
ployment of the convicts, some have insisted that they 
should be confined to mining alone. But my examin- 
ations lead to the conviction, that there is no mine 
where a market could be obtained for the ore that can 
be raised by one hundred men, independent of the dif- 
ficulty of employing half that number in one of the 
narrow veins ia the neighborhood where there are 
the greatest number of forges in operation, and where, 
consequently, a market would be expected for the 
ores. The mines, like the forges, are scattered over 
a large extent of country. The State could ill afford 
to establish prisons at the several veins, in order to 
supply the different forges with ore. 

thers propose to employ the convicts in the blast 
furnace, in the production of pig metal merely. But 
here again the same difficulty occurs. The blast fur. 
nace employs but a few men, and itis very questiona- 
ble whether any site could be found in our state, 
where one hundred could be advantageously employ- 
ed in this business. In the manafacture of wrought 
iron, more labor is bestowed upon the material and 
consequently a greater proportionate number of work- 
men are required. In Wales, where the ore is first 
reduced to pig metal, and then balled or puddled for 
the production of wrought iron, as many as five thou- 
sand men are sometimes employed in a single esta- 
blishment. 

Before visiting the prisons, I had doubts whether 
the convicts could be made to exercise the care and 
attention requisite in this business, while forming the 
loupe. But at Auburn, especially, the convicts en- 
gage in their labors with apparent good will and en- 
ergy, exhibiting more emulation in their different 
pursuits, thanI have ever seen manifested in a shop 
of free laborers. My chservations were corroborated 
hy the testimony of the keeper and contractors. 











They agreed in the declaration, that there was not 
only much exertion to excel in skill, but that some of 
them would carry their efforts to do so, in the quanti- 
ty of work they should perform, beyond their ability, 
and produce sickness. That although some were 
indolent and required urging, they were obliged to 
limit the labors of others to preserve their health. 
The contractors generally say, that the convicts. per- 
form as much labor in prison as they would perform 
in the same number of hours if “ outside” and hired 
for the same business. My own observation would 
lead me to think they perform more work in prison 
than they would do under hire at liberty. We are 
not, however, to infer, that they all possess the skill 
and capacity that would secure them employment as 
journeymen at large; I speak of the men as they are 
with their various qualifications. 

These results may in part originate in the condition 
of the convict in prison. There, industry and skill 
are the only means he possesses for securing the 
good opinions of those who govern him; and they 
may, in great part, be attributed to the discipline and 
management of the convicts. which are here conduct- 
ed with skill, humanity and firmness. Arts requir- 
ing the exercise of more skill and aitention than the 
manufacture of iron, are pursued in the prisons. The 
contractors at both, assure me that the convicts can 
be made to do any kind of work in the prisons, that 
they could do if at liberty. 

I have no doubt but the convicts can be employed 
in the manufacture of wrought iron, in all its various 
branches, from the rising of the ore to the production 
of the best qualities. And I am convinced from the 
following reasons, that such employment would be 
far more advantageous to the state than the system at 
present pursued. Iron being an article of prime ne- 
cessity, its consumption is less reduced by financial 
embarrassments, than perhaps any other article of 
manufacture. Its substitution for wood in machinery, 
mechanical tools and implements of agriculture, with 
the almost daily introduction of new arts and new 
machinery, to which its use is indispensable, all tend 
to produce a continually increasing demand for the 
article. At the present time, when almost every 
other branch of industry is depressed, the manufac- 
ture of iron is prosperous and profitable. Where the 
inexhaustible magnetic ores are used, the quantity 
which may be annually produced by a given number 





employ the convicts in this business are found to be 
still greater. The cost of a ton of bar iron at these 
works is thus estimated : 
Two and a half tons of separated ore at $5 00 

per ton,..«.. eter eee eee et teen ef eee $i2 50 





For charcoal,.coesscccccecccccvevcscesesss 17 00 
Wages of workmen, .......6.-+ee+sseee0++ 11 00 
Add $1 50 for interest on investment, and 

we have $42.00 as the cost of a ton of iron. $40 50 


American rolled iron is now selling in the New- 
York market at from $70 to $80 per ton. Some iron 
is manufactured at the Peru Company’s works which 
brings $100 per ton. Tomake such iron is of cour e 
more expensive than the preceding e-timate. We 
have then this result; that afler paying the wages 
above mentioned, and transportation, the manufactu- 
rers at present receive a profit of about 70 per cent. 
Under the present system the State cannot superin- 
tend the details of all the various trades and manu- 
factures carried on in their prisons ; but is competied 
to contract away the labor of the convicts to in‘ivi- 
duals in different trades. The profits of their earn- 
ing are principally secured by the contractors. 

At the Sing-Sing prison the surplus earnings of t!.e 
convicts in 1826 was $23,559 19, and in 1837, $17,- 
760 07; while the past year their earnings do not 
defray the expenses of the prison, The agent atiri- 
butes this great difference principally to the sale cf 
stone cut by the convicts in at ee when such pro. 
fits were realized. The sale of stone, he says, was 
made by the agent for the State, without the inter- 
vention of the ‘‘ middle man” to absorb the profits. 
Now, when “ owing to the times” no sale of stone can 
be made, the only reliance of the agent for the sup- 
port of the prison is the pa a paid for convicts by 
contractors. For those employed as coopers he now 
obtains but 20 cents per day. 

In the iron business, there is less necessity for the intervention 
of contractors between the State and the purchaser, than in the 
cutting of stone after drawings or models for particular ings. 
The form of iron is simple; it requires no packing, nor is it liable 
to injury in transportation, All are its purchasers, and its mar- 
ket is almost every where. Its sale can always be by the 
agent of the prison without difficulty. The w thus rea- 
lize the full earnings of the convicts, and the profits on the manvu- 
facture; which, from the data before given, would exceed four 
times their present earni 

The State, like in general, would be under the ne- 
cessity of purchasing its coal delivered at the works. This can- 
not be produced by convict labor. So under the present system : 
the staves, lumber, leather iron, &c., which the convicts now use, 

re the products of voluntary lebor. 


workmen, admits of mathematical calculation ; and - ‘A majority of the contests for let labor expire daring the 
officers and con- 


iron, not like agricultural products, subject to injury 


by the variableness of our climate, or the depreda- 
tions of insects. The sale of iron may be sometimes 
subject to partial depressions; but it never fails of a 
market, like articles of mere convenience or luxury; 
nor does it ever vary in price,as much as agricultural 
products. The consumption of iron is so great, that 
the addition of a few hundreds or even thousands of 
men, in the production of this article, could produce 
no sensible effect upon the market. Indeed, we can- 
not suppose that our market will be impaired until 
we can supply it. 

Tn the manufacture of iron the business is prosecut- 
ed night and day, by changing hands—the fires fur- 
nishing the requisite light. In the present system of 
employing the convicts, they labor only by daylight, 
about’one-third of the time in the winter, while they 
are in danger of being overworked in the long days 
of summer. The best data however for forming a 
correct opinion of the advantages that may be derived 
by the state in thus employing convicts, will be fur- 
nished by ascertaining the wages received by those 
engaged in the business, (even at the present low 
rate,) together with profits obtained by the manufac- 
turers. I give the wages paid at the Peru Company’s 
works, which are the most extensive of the kind in 
the state. 

The average wages now paid at the works before 
mentioned, are as follows : . 

Common laborers, per day, $9 80. Workmen se- 
parating ore, $0 90. Firemen, $1,60, Hammersmen, 
$200. The hammersmen and firemen earn these 
wages in waking bloom iron for $8 00, and bar iron 
for $11 00 per ton. 

After all the allowance for want of skill in the con- 
viets, which the most extravagant can claim ; even so 
far as to put all their wages as low as 80 cents per 
day, (the price there paid to common laborers,) the 
State would then realize in this business, more than 
twice the amount now received for their labor, al- 
though iron should bring in market no more than its 
present cost. 

But, by selecting convicts senteneed for long peri- 
ods for firemen and hammersmea, and using those 
confined for short terms as miners, separaters and 
common laborers, their earnings on an average may 
be made closely to approximate those under hire. 
When, however, the profits on the manufacture of 
iron are added to this estimate, the inducements to 





present year. Itis the oniform opinion of the 

tractors at both prisons, that the contracts cannot be renewed on 
as good terms for the State as heretofure. The gentlemen who 
have the contract for coopers, at Auburn, offer a handsome bonus 
to be released from their engagements. The salutary aud wide- 
spread reformation frem intemperance hes so »uined the market 
for whiskey barrela, that the sales are said to bave fallen off 90 
per cent. With large quantities on hand, and no prospect of a 
market, it is doubted whether this contract can be relet on any 
terms. The provisions of the law of 1842, which prohibit theemploy 
ment of the convicts at trades they had not before learned, uniess 
it be in the manufacture of articles principally imported, seem to 
bave been faithfully observed at Auburn. They have consequent- 
ly at thet place about 90 convicts who have little or po - 
ment; and that number is continually increasing by new - 
tions. The agent is negotiating for their employ in the manufac- 
ture of hardware, in whict. he to obtain 390 cents per day 
for their labor. If he fails m this, large numbers of the convicts 
will soon be idle, unless employed in mining. 

Gentlemen of intelligence residing seer the prisons, who have 
heretofore been familiar witb their internal economy, are decided- 
y of opinion that after the expiration of the existing contracts 
for the labor of the convicts, the prisons will become an increas- 
ing burden upon the State, if the present system is continaed. OF 
the correctness of this opinion I have no doubt. The well settled 
and self-cvident principles of political economy will then demand 
the contemplated change. But a revival of thet particular 
tem, which requires the State to embark only in such 
as will be certainly ruinous to its finances, would forbid it, It is 
. , na pene that tally abject - the convicts in the manv- 

‘acture of iron is equally objectionable to the t 80 
far as it ——— the complaint of their bein hace | tn campins = 
tion with mechanics of our country. But is this objection 
well founded? The mechanics allege, Cand with trnth,) that they 
are abundantly able to supply ali the demands of the for 
their wares ; and that the employment of the convicts in the same 
pursuits must necessarily throw a Patan number of me- 
chanics out of the business in whic y have been instructed, 
and have also invested capital. It is not so with the manvfactu. 
rers of iron. No exertions of theirs will, in all probability, pre- 
vent the oo iron for a long time to come. The con- 
victs, therefore, would in this basiness be put in competition wit 

the manufacturers of iron in Eu . 9 ~~ 

In addition to the prodaction of iron, the business of wire draw- 
ing, and the manufacture of many other articles which are prin- 
cipally imported, would afford employment to such cf the conviets 
as are too feeble or otherwise incapable of being engaged im the 
more laborious branches. Such manufactures can be prosecuted 
most advantageously on the spot where the iron can be 
of the requisite qualities, and then made to approximate the neces- 
sary forms without allowing it to cool. The manufacture of iron 
is one of the oldest arts of man, It is placed by the experience of 
ages, ond the reach of conjecture, theory or doubt. A reward 
for the labor bestowed upon it is probably more certain than in 
any other branch of buman industry. H forbids the soi- 
itary confinement of the convicts in idleness, the financial 
interests of the State require their employment in the most 
able manner. Ihave no doubt the course now will 

y with both requirements, and at the same time quiet “ 
agitated the State, _ 
respectfully submitted. 
RANSOM COOK. 
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KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 


MECHANICS. 

Why does a young quadruped walk much soon- 
er than a child? 

Because a body is tottering in proportion to its 

t altitude and narrow base. Now, the child 
as this latter, and learns to walk but slowly, be- 
cause of the difficulty, perhaps in ten or twelve 
months, while the young of quadrupeds, having a 
broad supporting base, are able to stand, and even 
to move about almost immediately: but it is the 
no>le prerogative of man to be able to support his 
towering figure with great firmness, ona very nar- 
row base, and under constant change of attitude.— 
Arnott. 

Why do certain structures remain secure, al- 
though they have lost their perpendicularity ? 

Because the line of their centre of gravity re- 
mains within the base. The famous tower of Pisa 
was built intentionally inclining, to frighten and 
surprise the people; it is 130 feet high, and over- 
hangs its base 16 feet. At Bologna are two cele- 
brated leaning towers, one of which, the Asinelli, 
is 350 feet high, and 3} feet out of the perpendic- 
ular. The other, Garisenda, is about 130 feet in 
height, and inclines 8 feet from the perpendicular. 
Montfaucon, the celebrated antiquary, attributes 
the leaning of these towers to the sinking of the 
earth. He says, it appears, upon examination, 
that when the Garisenda tower bowed, a great part 
of it went to rvin, because the ground that the in- 
clined side stood on was not so firm as the other, 
which may be said of all other towers that lean so; 
for besides these two here mentioned, the tower 
for the bells of St. Mary Zobenica, at Venice, 
leans consilerably to one side. So alsoat Raven- 
na, I took notice of another stooping tower, occa- 
sioned by the ground on that side giving way a 
little. In the way from Ferrara to Venice, where 
the soil is marshy, we see a structure of great an- 
tiquity leaning to one side. When the whole 
structure of the Garisenda stooped, much of it fell, 
as appears by the top. 

The monument near London Bridge, inclines 
so much that timid people sometimes doubt its 
stability, and some years since its fall was a point 
of discussion. Salisbury, ani some other cathe- 
dral spires or towers have lost something of their 
perpendicularity ; Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, is 
proverbial for its zig-zag or wry spire. 

The monument is of the Doric order, and arises 
from the pavement to the height of 202 feet, con- 
taining within its shaft a spiral stair of black mar- 
ble of 345 steps; the plinth is 21 feet square. It 
was begun in 1571, but was not completed till 1577; 
stone being scarce, and the restoration of London 
and its cathedral swallowing up the produce of the 

arries. Mr. Elmes, in his life of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the architect, tells us that the monu- 
ment was at first used by the members of the Roy- 
al Society for astronomical experiments, but was 
abandoned on account of its vibrations being too 

at for the nicety required in their observations. 

is occasioned a report that it was unsafe; but 
its scientific construction may bid defionce to the 
attacks of all but earthquakes for centuries. 

Why hvae the ‘‘simple machines,’’ as the lever, 
wheel and azle, plane, wedge, screw, and pulley, 
been long called the ‘‘mechanic powers ?”’ 

Because they are first used to raise great weights 
or overcome great resistance. Hence the com- 
mon error in supposing that they generate force, 
or have a sort of innate power for saving labor ; 
whereas, neither simple mechanics nor mechanic 
powers save labor, in the strict meaning of the 
phrase. 

Why then are these machines advantageous ? 

Because they allow a small force to take its re- 
=— time to produce its magnitude of effect. 

, one man’s effort or any small power which 
is always at command, by working propor- 
tionally longer, will answer the 7 ee of the 
sudden efforts of many men, even of hundreds or 
thousands, whom it might be most inconvenient 








and expensive, or even impossible to bring tegeth- 
er. 

Why are there so many schemes for perpetual 
motions, and new mechunical engines of power? 

Because the projectors do not understand the 
truth, that no form or combination of machinery 
ever did or can increase, in the slightest degree, 
the quantity of power applied. Hence the futility 
of supposing that a lever, or great pendulum, or 
spring, or heavy fly-wheel, &c. can ever exert 
more force than has passed into it from some source 
of motion.— drnott, 

Why is a beam or rod of any kind, resting al 
one part on a prop or axis, which becomes its cen- 
tre of motion, called a lever? 

Because such a contrivance was first employed 
to lift (levare, Latin) weights. 

he lever, in mechanics, compensates power 
by space, and what is lost in power is gained in 
time. If the lever be 17 feet long, and the pivot 
or fulcrum be a foot from one end, an ounce placed 
on the other end will balance a pound placed on 
the near end. If, instead of an ounce, we place 
upon the long end the short end of a second beam 
or lever, supported by a fulcrum one foot from 
it, and then place the long end of this second lev- 
er upon the long end of a third lever, whose ful- 
crum is one foot from it; and if we put upon the 
end of this thiid lever’s long arm an ounce weight, 
that ounce will move upwards a pound on the sec- 
ond lever’s long arm; and this moving upwards, 
will cause the short end to force downwards 16 
pounds at the long end of the first lever, which 
will make the short end of the first lever move up- 
wards, although 256 pounds be laid upon it. The 
same effect continuing, a pound on the long end 
of the third lever, will move up a ton and three- 
— at the short end of the first lever, so that 
the touch of a child’s finger will move as much as 
two horses can dur ates in Science. 


Why did Archimedes reasonably enough say, 
‘* Give me a lever long enough, and a prop strong 
enough, and with my own weight I will move the 
world?” 

Because there is no limit to the difference of in- 
tensity of forces, which may be placed in opposi- 
tion to each other by the lever, except the length 
and strength of the material of which the levers 
must be formed. But he would have required to 
move with the velocity of a cannon ball for mill- 
ions of ages, to alter the position of the earth by 
the small part of an inch. This feat of Archi- 
medes is, in mathematical truth, performed by ev- 
ery man who leaps from the ground, for he kicks 
the earth away when he rises, and attracts it again 
when he falls back.— Arnott. 

Why is a finger caught near the hinge of a 
shutting door so much injured? 

Because the centre of action of the door moves 
through a space comparatively great, and acts with 
a great lever-advantage on a resistance placed 
near the fulcrum of the lever where there is little 
motion. Children pinching their fingers in this 
way, or in the hinge of the fire-tongs, where there 
in a similar action, wonder why the bite is so 
keen. 

Why may a boy, who cannot exert a direct force 
of 50lbs., by means of a claw-hammer, extract a 
nail, to which half a ton might be suspended? 

Because this hand, perhaps, moves through 
eight inches, to make the nail rise one quarter of 
an inch. Theclaw-hammer also proves, that it is 
of no consequence whether the lever be straight or 
crooked, provided it produces the required differ- 
ence of velocity between power resistance. 
The part of the hammer resting on the plank, is 
the fulcrum, or prop. 





POOR CHINA. 


The English are holding a robber’s jubilee for 
having grabbed a lot of land and money from 
China. ey took (says the last mail) another big 
city, killed a parcel of men-women, and some real 
men. There was an old Tartar general there, who 
sooner than surrender, set fire to his house, then 
sat down in his arm chair, and died like a hero— 








the only one *twould seem in China. As the re- 
sult of this and other victories, the Chinese have 
promised (if the emperor will agree to it) to leave 
a couple of rich islands to the English, to admit 
their ships to five principal ports, to pay them 
twenty-one million dollars (about five millicng 
sterling, ) six millions in hand, and the rest within 
three years, besides many minor concessions, If 
the Chinese make the treaty in good faith, they are 
cowards—if in bad faith, both rogues and cowards 
They should have submitted to pay England as 
much a pound for her poison as England liked in 
the first instance, if they did not mean to show 
more fight than they have done. 

Poor China—big, feeble, bed-ridden old woman 
—why did it enter thy crazy night-capped head 
that thy 16,000 years of age, and thy 350 millions 
of people, who had never used sword or shille- 
lagh, and have submitted to wear their hair in 

ueues that policeman might more easily arrest 
them, or thy Confucius’s Quaker religion, or thy 
washing-tub junks, or thy mandarian literature, or 
thy mother o’-pearl swords and crockery fortifica- 
tions, could save thee from the first pirate, piratical 
enough to disregard thy respectable imbecility? 
How are thy crutch, and thy tissue bed robe, and 
satin coverlid torn away, and thy down bed pulled 
from under thee by barbarians. The villainy of 
England may‘ excite our anger, but we cannot 
much pitty the Chinese, we despise them so much, 
Had they shown signs of manhood we would honor 
them and grieve for them. Brave men, lavish of 
blood, and fierce in fight for native land, have our 
sympathy in triumph or defeat: but for the pol- 
troon and the imbecile, let him take care of him- 
self. Let him sink unless he has the spirit to 
swim.— The Nation. 





RUTHVEN’S HYDRAULIC STEAMER. 





On Saturday Mr. Lees gave another exposition of 
the principles on which Mr. Ruthven purposes to 
propel a steam vessel. After adverting to the dis- 
advantages of the paddle-wheel, that his abdience 
would readily understand Mr. Ruthven’s plan b 
the following illustration. He than pointed their 
attention to a tube which was hangin vertically, 
and which was filled with water. Here he said 
there was no motion, because the opposite surfaces 
were oo with the same force; upon removing 
one of these, however, the tube was immediately 
seen to reflect to the opposite side from that where 
the water issued, and thus of course manifesting 
the pressure to which it was exposed. The lec- 
turer than illustrated the motion which might be 
produced in such a case by a small model of Bar- 
ker’s mill. Now, Mr. Ruthven’s principle was 
virtually the same. He employed steam to throw 
out jets of water at the sides of the vessel in the 
direction from stem to stern, and thus effected the 
progressive motion of the vessel. The various pro- 
perties given in our last report were then illustra- 
ted by the model in succession, such as backing, 
stopping, turning, &c., all of which were perform- 
ed without any change in the movements of the en- 
gine. Mr. Lees than said, that one immense advan- 
tage of the Ruthven steamer over the paddle-wieel 
vessel would be this, that the action of sails in the 
former would in no degree lesson the action of the 
engine, while in the latter they did take from the 
effect of the engine to a great extent. In the lat- 
ter case, when sails were used, the paddles, to be 
of any use had to revolve faster, which of course 
entailed a greater expense of steam, and hence 
what was gained by the wind was lost in fuel. 

He concluded by observing, as before, that the 
principle of the motion was sound, that the illus- 
pret on hf the model was all that could fairly be 
expected, and that in short, the matter was emi- 
nently deserving of being tested on a large scale. 
This, we have reason to know, is shortly to be ac- 
complished. 

The lecture was attended by a great number of 
scientific gentlemen, many of whom came forward 
at the conclusion, and expressed their concurrence 
- what had been stated on the merits of the inven- 

n. 
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THE WORKING MAN’S MISCELLANY. 








This is emphatically an age of cheap literature, 
wd it is only to be regretted that so little of the 
yeful is mingled with the flood that pours from 
te press. It is proposed to remedy this evil by 
wblishing a cheap and neat form of such lectures, 
dresses, and compendious works, &c., &c., as 
nay be deemed of value and interest. These it is 
poposed to issue occasionally, under the above 
file, so as to be sent by mail at periodical postage. 
the plan is supported by the laboring public, the 
best productions of the best pens will thus be plac- 
din every man’s hands at the most trifling cost. 

The first of the series, a Lecture on “‘ the 
(ondition and True Interests of the Laboring 
Glasses,” by E. G. Squier, is now ready, in 
sneat pamphlet of 16 pages double columns, 
wi elegant cover. Single numbers 6 cents, to 
be obtained at this office. 

{G20 copies sent by mail to any part of the 
sale for #1; 100 copies for $4. The mechanic 
wsociations and clubs of mechanics cannot do 
better than give this lecture a general circulation. 
The next in the series will be Channing’s Lec- 
tures to the Laboring Classes, of which due no- 
tice will be given. 

¢G All orders, accompanied by the cash, (post 
psid,) addressed to the publishers of the Mecha- 
tic, will be promptly attended to. ; 








THE PIANO FORTE. 





A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers, 
weribing the invention of the piano forte to Zum- 
phi (Zumpe ?) a Germanartist, living in London, 
tbout the year 1718. Our own memory goeth not 
so far back as the origin of the piano forte, but we 
find its invention attributed, on very good author 
ity to Viator, a German mechanic, who took his 
first notion of it from the clavichord ; and that the 
invention was followed up by other musical instru- 
ment makers of the same nation, who all left their 
cdavichords and harpsichords for the new instru- 
ment, and among them the name of Zumpe is 

A mentioned. This was the square pianoforte. The 
grand piano forte is supposed to be of earlier date, 
and is said to have been the invention of a German 
musician of the name of Schroeder, or, as others 
say, of Christophali, a harpsichord maker of Pa- 
dua. The first manufacturer known in England 
was a Germanyof the name of Backers, with whom 
Zumpe was contemporary. .Zumpe realized an 
umple fortune and retired. Having set this knotty 
question right, we cannot omit to add in conclu- 
tion, that the sweet tuned instruments of Messrs. 
Boardman & Gray, of this city, are brought to such 


CARPET TAPESTRY. 





By the last No. of the Civil Engineer and Archi- 

tects Journal, we learn that at a meeting of the 

British association for the advancement of science, 

some specimens of newly invented carpet tapestry 

were exhibited by Prof. Vignoles, who explain- 

ed that these works were made on the principle of 
the ancient mosaics, being composed of innumer- 

able transverse sections of woollen threads, with- 

out the use of painting or coloring; all the effect 

being produced by ends of worsted about one eight 

of an inch long standing vertically, one end being 

seen, and the other ceraented by India rubber to a 

cloth. The exact operation was yet a secret, but 
he believed that two frames of fine wire or perfo- 

rated zinc (some with even 4000 perforations in an 
inch) were placed over each other exactly verti- 

cally, the distance being only regulated by the 
height of the room, in the present instance he be- 
lieved about five feet. The picture to be copied 
being then traced on the top side of the upper 
frame, a workman passed threads of dyed wool 
through the correspondig holes in the top and bot- 
tom frames, of course, as in tapestry, varying his 
shades and colours until he is satisfied with the 
effect; this he can judge of by looking down on 
the upper ends of the threads, althougt: to a person 
looking at the space between the frames, there 
seems only a confused and compact mass of worst- 
ed. When the workman is satisfied, the upper 
ends of the threads are covered with India rubber 
cement, and a cloth is laid upon them also cover- 
ed with cement; the ends of the threads firmly ad- 
here to this cloth.. By means of sharp cutting in- 
strument, the entire mass of threads is now cut 
through transversely at about one eight af an inch 
from the cloth, and this process being repeated, 
a fresh copy is obtained from every one-eighth of an 
inch ; in the present frames, being five feet apart, 
480 copies can be cut, and as there is no limit to 
the distance ; except the height of the apartment, 
thousands of copies may be taken ofeach. Were 
this not the case, the invention, however ingenious, 
would he too expensive to be purchased except in 
solitary instances as specimens of art: but, from the 
facility of reproduction, this fabric was likely to 
come into general use for carpets, rugs, curtains, 
table and chair covers, &c.; for carpets and rugs 
it could be made with a longer nap, so as to give 
any degree of substance. 





STRIKES AND TURN-OUTS. 





In those wars between the employer and the em- 
ployed, called strikes and turn-outs, the costs and 
consequences fall heavily upon both parties. They 
generally arise from an attempt of the former to 
reduce the wages of the latter; and when followed 
by a strike, the employer not unfrequently suffers 
in his business or by the destruction of his pro- 
perty to an amount greater than he would have 
gained if his point had been peaceably carried. 
On the workmen also the consequences are equal- 
ly disastrous. They are liable to lose more, pecu- 
niarily, than if they yield the point. But they are 
impelled by motives of principle rather than profit, 
or by both. A foreign correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, alluding to this subject says: 

‘* From a calculation made, it ava that the op- 


eratives have expended, during the last five years, 


terms. The Glasgow cotton spinners, £47,000; and 
Manchester cotion spinners, £370,000; and the wool 
combers, £400,000; Leeds mechanics, £187,000, 
The late strike is not incladed in the above, but is 
supposed to cover as much as all these sums put to- 
gether. In Stockport alone, it is estimated that as 
ihe ‘ turn-outs” now receive £9,000 weekly in wa- 
ges, the five weeks of the “ strike” loss to them is 
£45,000, The loss to the staple trade of the town is 
believed to have been £30,000, and to the different 
shokeepers and various town traffic, £15,000, making 
in all the enormous sum of £75,000 entirely lost to 
the borough for ever. To this must be added the ex- 
tra expense incured by the authorities to restore and 
maintain tranquility: 7,600,000 pounds less of cotton 
wool has been consumed, and of course a correspond- 
ing amount less of cloth has been manufactured ! 
Another result of this “ turo-out” has been general- 
ly to create an arrear of work, and to cause a demand 
for goods. Iron has gone up in price in consequence, 
and the manufacturers have got rid of their old stock. 
Thus far it has done well, and shows that there is no 
evil without its accompanying good. 





MR. COOK’S REPORT. 





This long-expected report we this week present 
to our readers, in full, and would commend it to 
their attention, not only from its interest as relat- 
ing to the prison question, but as containing also 
much valuable and interesting information. It 
will be seen that it is decidedly favorable to the 
plan contemplated in the bill of last winter, and 
endorsed by the State Convention of Mechanics ; 
and under the circumstances we can see no rea- 
son why our Legislature should not give this sub- 
ject for once a careful and dispassionate examina- 
tion. The criminal hypocricy which has c - 
terized the movements of the legislature offi- 
cers of the state on this matter, in years past, we 
hope will not be kept up, in any future action that 
may take place. This is no idle charge, this 
charge of hypocricy, for facts have come to light 
which show conclusively, that laws have been 
framed with the understanding that they should 
never be enforced; that committees have been ap- 
pointed to make reports apparently without the re- 
motest intention of acting upon them, and that 
commissioners have been selected, and a mere 
nomirial time allotted them for examination, with 
the—tor once disappointed—expectation of their 
making an unfavorable report, and all this merely 
to silence the complaints of the mechanics, for- 
sooth, as if, like children, the hard-handed labor- 
ers of our state were crying for they knew not 
what! Out upon such undignified, such detesta- 
ble trifling, such contemptible juggiery! 

Thus with regard to the report before us—a 
whole month’s time was magnanimously allowed 
the commissioner, at the enormous sum of $3 per 
diem—total 90 !—in which to examine the mining 
districts, the prisons, &c., and report on the prac- 
ticability, &c. &c., of employing the convicts 
therein. That is to say, if he stayed at home, as 
was advised by some, or went on a fishing excur- 
sion to the wilderness, as recommended by others, 
and made a report, so that it was unfavorable, 
there was time enough ; and if, on the contrary, 
should the commissioner be tempted to examine 
for himself, lest he might do the subject justice, 
and report favorably, it was deemed a capital 
stroke of policy to cut short the time and thus have 
him kill the plan by saying—‘ not knowing can- 
not tell.” 

Rare policy that ; most honorable, most worthy 
rogues! Disinterested advice truly! But in this 








perfection, as good old Zumpe never dreamed of 
in his quiet retreat. 





the following sums to support those who have “ stood 
out,” and refused to work, except upon their own 


instance, they had mistaken their man, and pro- 
voked a more attentive examination ; which, like 
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attentive examinations, resulted in convincing the 
commissioner, against his preconceived preju- 
dices, of the wrong done to the mechanical por- 
tion of the community, at the same time that his 
observation convinced him of the practicability of 
employing the convicts with safety and advan- 
tage, as recommended by the mechanics general- 
ly, in our northern mines. On this point the re- 
port will speak for itself. 

Mr. Cook deserves the thanks of the mechanics 
for the noble manner in which he has discharged 


his duties, spending treble the time allotted, and 


at his individual expense, in prosecuting his in- 
quiries. It would be but simple justice for the 
state to reimburse the sum thus expended. 





A WORD TO MECHANICS. 





The report of Mr. Cook is now before you. Of 
the plan, the only one which ever offered more 
than the semblance of relief, you are yourselves 
the judges. It is now for you to act, energetical- 
ly, efficiently. Never before has so favorable an 
opportunity offered, and with one strong effort the 
long sought object will be obtained. Let imme- 
diate action be had in every quarter, and let the 
resulis come before our legislature in a proper 
manner. No time is to be lost. 





Inceniovus CxrocKk.—Innumerable curious 
mechanical contrivances have been made in the 
naméof clocks. We have given accounts of sev- 
eral, which for their ingenuity deserve to be re- 
membered, though their inventions were long since 
forgotten. Evelyn, the English antiquary, gives 
an account of one in his Diary, which was presen- 
ted to Charles I, by a German prince, and was val- 
ued at £200. It may be remarked that most of 
these clocks were constructed by Germans: Un- 
der date of Feb. 24, 1655, Evelyn says :—I was 
shewed a clock, whose balance was only a crys- 
tal ball, sliding on parallel irons, without being at 
all fixed, but rolling from stage to stage, till fall- 
ing ona spring concealed from sight, it was thrown 
up to the utmost channel again, made with an im- 
perceptible declivity; in this continued vicissitude 
of motion, prettily entertaining the edge every half 
minute, and the next half, giving progress to the 
hand, so as in 120 half minutes, or periods of the 
bullets falling on the ejaculatory spring, the clock 
part struck.’? An amusing specimen of this kind 
of work, has been observed for some time by the 
passers at the window of Mr. Fellows, in Market 
street. 





SeL_r Mape Men.—Some time since the ed- 
itor of the Rochester Daily Advertiser took us to 
task for publishing a list of self made shoemakers, 
alledging that such articles were forbidden by the 
principles of Christianity, because they had a ten- 
dency to render labor disreputable! We are glad 
to see that the editor has changed his views on this 
point, or the paper has changed editors; for ina 
late number we find the following article, having 
for its object the s.me purpose with our own, 
which met so very modest a rebuff. 

Wm. Allen, says the Lynchburg Republican, the 
present distinguished and talented Senator from Ohio, 
Was, some twenty years ago, an apprentice to the 
saddler’s business in this place. Some of our citizens 
who him when he resided in Lynchburg, says 
that he devoted his leisure hours, during his appren- 
ticeship, to the improvement of his mind; and that 
his friends then predicted that he ‘ould at some day 





rank among the first men of the nation. Their flat- 
tering anticipations have already been realized, and it 
is believed that the measure of his fame is not yet full. 
What an example to the indigent youth of this coun- 
try! The poor saddler boy, y self exertion, raised to 
the highest place among the Legislators of his ¢oun- 
try ! 





New Mitt Wuee s.—A gentleman of Ban- 
gor, Me., Samuel L. Valentine, who has been for 
several years engaged in improving mili wheels, 
has invented two new water wheels, for which he 
has obtained patents. We have seen no descrip- 
tion of the mode of the construction and operation, 
but they are highly commended by the editor of 
the Bangor Courier, who takes an interest in such 
matters. 





DISCOVERY OF COAL IN NEW YORK. 





So frequently is it announced that coal has been 
discovered, in this state, that we are constrained 
to notice the fact for the purpose of comment. 

Observations in all quarters of the globe, by 
men of experience and knowledge, have proved 
that no workable coal beds were deposited until a 
certain period. Small! masses of anthracite, how- 
ever, do occur in the oldest of the sedementary 
rocks. Sometimes it is disseminated in small par- 
ticles, in others it is collected in masses from the 
size of a walnut up to that of a goose egg, and 
perhaps, in a few instances, larger. These mass- 
es are perfectly insulated, in cavities. As we ap- 
proach the true coal bearing rocks we begin to 
discover it in their seams, continuous over several 
square yards. All indications of coal, however, 
which are confined to such occurrences are al- 
ways fallacious. In addition to these, we find 
many shale slates and limestones highly charged 
with bituminous matter, or with sulphuret of iron, 
which, when thrown upon a fire, present some fee- 
ble marks of combustion. But individuals often 
suffer themselves to be deceived, even in the ab- 
sence of all the above phenomena. Thus, in the 
Lorrain slabs and Hudson river rocks, there is a 
glazed shiwing slate, which has been mistaken for 
coal in numerous instances. 

We have one remark to make here, viz: that 
people in general show an unaccountable ignorance 
of what constitutes the true chatacteristics of 
things. There is a defect in their education and 
training which manifests itself in those every day 
occurrences where they are called to distinguish 
two things in which there are some slight resem- 
blances. 

But to return, coal beds are uniformly and with- 
out exception indicated by the presence of fossil 
plants,which resemble the preservation of common 
ferns; these, with stems and sometimes trunks of 
trees, mineralized more or less perfectly, consti- 
tute the true indications of coal. Coal, however, 
is not regularly present when these vegetable fos- 
sils actually occur, but there are no coal beds of 
any value where they are absent. We are then 
furnished with marks and signs of undoubted cha- 
racter of this important production, and hence 
there is no necessity of being deceived in this 
matter. We may profitably enumerate here the 
New York rocks. 

1. The Potsdam Sandstone, a rock mostly sile- 
cious. 2. Calciferous sand rock, in which we 
have a gradation of a siliceous mass to one which 
is calcareous. Fossils are comparatively rare in 
these lower rocks. 3, 4, 5, are pure limestone, 








viz: Birdseye, Isle La Mott marble, and Trenton 
limestone, all of which are dark colored, except 
some varieties of the Birdseye. Succeeding the 
above rocks are slates or shales; most of which 
are dark colored; there are some brown and 
bright red slates in the two rocks which form this 
great and important mass. It is composed of the 
Utica slate and Hudson river shales, though the 
lattter mass has also been called Pulaski and Lor- 
rain shales. There is no difference in these mass- 
es, except upon the Hudson river they are always 
distributed and broken, while in Jefferson co. they 
are uniformly even bedded and rarely lifted up 
into an inclined position. These are the masses in 
which coal hunters have been so successful in 
their supposed discoveries of this substance. It is 
only a few days since we heard of a man wending 
his way from New York to take possession of a 
bed of coal said to have been recently discovered 
near Coeymans. The probability is, that some 
one in digging a well has perforated the stratum 
of glazed slate which belongs to the Hudson river 
series. Strong complaints were made to Gov. 
Seward last summer that the geologists had ne- 
glected to explore a coal bed somewhere near 
Poughkeepsie, and, in proof of the existence of 
the article, the owner forwarded a neat little box 
of the supposed treasure to his Excellency, which, 
on being opened, was found to contain nice speci- 
mens of glazed slate. 
(To be continued.) 





TRON. 


In the last No. of the Mechanic there appear 
two articles over the respective signatures of E, 
and B, in relation to the subject considered in an 
article of mine in the No. of the 21st ult-—one co- 
inciding, the other disagreeing with me in all par- 
ticulars. This diversity of opinion was not wholly 
unexpected. 

The commucication of E, strengthens the posi- 
tion I have assumed, by a train of reasoning which 
shows its writer to be well versed, both practically 
and theoretically, in the manufacture and proper- 
ties of iron, and increases my confidence in the 
opinion which I have already formed. In the con- 
clusion of the article, reference is made to the 
Geological Report of the Second District, as treat- 
ing of this subject atiength. I have had the plea- 
sure of perusing all that relates fo Iron in that re- 
port, and am greatly indebted to its distinguished 
author for much valuable information derived from 
it. Although, from some quarters, there is and 
always has been, opposition to the geological sur- 
vey of the state, there can be no doubt that the ad- 
vantages which have already, and will result from 
it, will cause the people never to regret the ex- 
penditure necessary to its prosecution and com- 
pletion. 

In the article signed B, the writer appears to 
differ with me entirely, and would appear to insin- 
uate that I do not understand the process of mak- 
ing iron. Of that I must be judged by my manner 
of treating the subject. I am much puzzled to un- 
derstand some of his assertions; for instance, he 
states: ‘‘ In making No. 3 pig iron, the furnace is 
run high (a term used by founders) and the cast- 
ing matter and flux are thrown off, and it readily 
receives a great proportion of carbon from the chlo- 
ride.” We are ata loss to know how carbon is 
received from chloride, in the process above spok- 
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en of; and, unless this is a typographical error, it 
ves a lamentable ignorance in that of which it 
would please the writer to insinuate a want of 
inowledge in me. His argument that I might 
ss well prove that a bar of soft malleable iron con- 
tained more carbon before it was converted into 
seel than it does afterwards, is entirely fallacious. 
[do not pretend to assert that pure malleable iron 
has any carbon, for it is well known that it is the 
very absence of carbon which gives it its mallea- 
bility and purity. But what we do assert is this, 
that carbon united with iron in certain proportions 
gives it a particular character, and when increas- 
od beyond those proportions, the character of the 
iron is entirely changed, and it becomes the re- 
verse of what it was before. In chemistry this is 
wcertained to be the fact with various bodies. 
For instance, steel, which is much harder than 
malleable iron, is formed by combining the latter 
with carbon, in certain proportions. Now, if the 
proportion of carbon is increased the character of 
the metal is changed, and it approaches to that of 
oft pig iron; and if the proportion of carbon is 
sill farther increased, the result is plumbago, 
which is much softer than iron. This certainly 
appears contradictory, but such is the fact. The 
effect is well known, but the particular cause is 
yet doubtful. In my mind it may be accounted 
for in this way: carbon unites readily with izon in 
certain proportions, and produces certain effects, 
but on changing thcse proportions by increasing 
that of the carbon, the affinity of the two bodies is 
destroyed, and the carbon remains in the metal 
diffused and uncombined. This is a theory with- 
out any experiments for its foundation, and there- 
fore it is put forth merely as a suggestion. We 
donot see but that B’s argument in relation to 
No. 3 pig iron losing its carbon so readily, when 
exposed to the action of the oxygen of the blast in a 
forge-fire tends to substantiate my doctrine that No. 
3has less carbon than No.1; forcertain'y that which 
has the least carbon is the most readily reduced. 
It is hoped this matter may be fully discussed, as 
itcannot fail to produce good. The subject is 
important in its practical bearings, and interesting 
in a scientific point of view—-let practical and 
scientific men unite in settling this mooted point. 
T. 





i We have been compelled to omit from week 
to week a great number of articles already in type, 
and among them some valuable communications. 
The great length of the report of Mr. Cook pre- 
vents the usual variety, but its importance will 
compensate for all that. Our news articlas are 
also occasionally a little out of date, from the same 
cause, that of being crowded out for another week. 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Premiums.—aAt the late anniversay of the agricul- 
tural society in this city, the following premiums 
were awarded : 

For the premium on the best plan of a farm house, 
barn, and necessary out-buildings, three plans were 
presented. The premium was awarded to John J. 
Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne county—gold medal. 

The premium for the best specimen of Floral Pain- 
ling, was awarded to E Whitfield, Albany—silver 
medal. 


The premiun for engraving the best specimen of 


Six hundred pounds of sugar, have been obtained 
from one acre of corn stalks, the past season, in In- 
diana. ™ 





The journeymen tailors of Philedelphia and county 
assembled at the Assembly Buildings on Monday. 
Their present object is not a premeditated “ strike,’’ 
but is called with the intention of laying before their 
employers, in respectful terms, the subject of their 
wages, which they declared inadequate for their sup- 
port, and totally disproportioned to the present rate 
of the trade sale. 





The Diet at Fraukfort promised Wagner—who 
claimed to have sucvessfully devised the employment 
of electro-magnetism in the movement of machinery 
—one hundred thousand florins in case his apparatus 
should be found equal to its representation. He has 
reported that he has surmounted every difficrity. 





The number of hands employed on the Erie Canal 
is upwards of 30,000 ; of these 5,000 are boys employ- 
ed as drivers of horses, 3,000 of whom are orphans 
and in a most deplorable state of mental and moa! de- 
gradation. 





A Bombay paper, quoting a report that the Ameri- 
can cotton crop this year would be 2,500,000 bales, 
adds,—‘To give an idea of this immense quantity it 
is only necessary to state, that to put one bale at the 
end of another would encircle the whole island of Gr- 
eat Britain, or wall it round three feet high and two 
feet thick!!! so that there will be no scarcity of the 
Raw Mareriat.” 





A philanthropist in London investigated the situa- 
tion of the workwomen who were engaged in shirt 
making, and found that they received for making a 
shirt only one penny, and that out of this sum they 
were obliged to find thread, which reduced the sum 
to about three farthings. Their sufferings, of course:, 
were very severe. 





It appears that the attempt to raise cotton on Ben- 
gal has proved a failure, in consequence of the hot 
winds and bad climate. 





La Presse calculates that in England, the annual 
expense of a soldier is 540f ; in France, 340f ; in Prus- 
sia, 213f; in Austra, 240; and in Russia, 120f. 





On opening a vase lately discovered in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, the learned Abbe Facciolati found an 
orange in vinegar. It appeared the Romans pickled 
oranges as we do gherkins. This pickle has been 
preserved for 1,700 years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


(> All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 











Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one nee each per annum, in advance, 

‘o clubs of not less 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at Bi per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. 


BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office, 








7 DAVID THOMAS BISBEE, whose transactions as 
agent for this paper and some others are sufficiently notorious, we 
understand is located in Syracuse. The public are caution-d 
against having any transactions with him for this paper. 


Wood Engraving and Designing. 








potraits of domestic animals, on wood, was awarded 
to John W. Orr, of Albany—gold medal. 


E FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 
« description at the Sculpture Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 


PRIN TING, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, &C., 
Neatly and Bxpeditiously Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
—— anata ptameslaanannneelias 
At the Office of the Mecnanrc, No. 58 State street, 





ALBANY. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
oe -* I 






¢ tee 9 
WN. ORR, (late pupil to J. H. ) is now prepared to execute 
any Pir Rep ah Ste oy dg yd with, 
and respectfully solicits a share of patronage. 
Room No. 6, 3d floor, Exchange. 


Having made arrangements with Mr. N. Orr, to do my wood 
cugrevieg, 1 recommend him to the public as one who understands 
bis business and wil! doubtless give’sati 


Albany, Feb. 4th, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, 
ts with manufacturers of Leather 
in thecities of New-York, Puitaperrmia, and 


ha in his employ first rate workmen, he is 
his customers with all 


tion. 
JOHN H. HALL. 





and having 


sh 





bene, bs ch Apron Skins, Stock Bind 
» &e. 
R. B. Anassortment of Suor Maxer’s Finpines will be kept 


on hand. 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, 
Patent’ Leather, on hand and made to order. Matheny te 








To Cabinet-Makérs and Upholsterers, 
ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Importer of Outlery and 
Hardware, keeps oneal on band ptm pane = 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, together with a com- 
plete assorunent of Makers’ Hardware, which is 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! 
i at Waterford, on an ex- 


recommend thelr F vo 


par- 
Engines as 
decidedly superior to amy now in use. 

They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the es and the application of the power, so as te 
give them a decided advan over those now in use. They also 


1H 





of 





Those 

For 40 largest Philadelphia ilinch chambers, 9850 
a ae aD ) 
“164 “ N,Vorkeity* 61-2  « ry 
“12 “ Small 612 « 

i hundred dollars below what have 
formerly ‘been sold for, bat they are reduesd to euit'tne le 
Ph ep mmr ty De ing with 
0 goose neck passing water through 
end of the machine. The wtility of such is fully equal 
to any other bat its is 80 good. the 
oS Tees Fes Reena 
She tan ce eT ee and sewed, 

aaa als Of ated eer aa Cal alain Cesiiets alli 
pa enor for themsel " enectan Mik 
furuh an engine where de and ion walt isnot fly val 
In respec engines they 
awry without charge. Having an nlimited wes - AW v1 
at the head of sloop on the eter 
junction of the and Erie canal, with a rail road con- 
uecting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, our 
despatch at the lowest raivs. a 
L. Aon, 
Wi Saratoga Co., N.Y. 
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A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


warrior came from the tented field, 
Tn the pride of his young renown, 
‘He hung on the bough his wattered shield, 
And flung his belmet down : 
His dinted sword was cast aside, 
Aud he loosed his steel-linked vest, 
(And vazed a while with a warrior’s pride 
On the scars that marked his breast. 


* Farewell my sword,” said the warrior then, 
“Thou bast served me wet! and lung 

In the -trife of lion-bearted men, 
In the fierce and mingled throng ; 

And where thy blade hath fla~hed on high, 
Red blood hath flowed like wine, 

Ou the sunny fie.ds of Ita y, 
And the plains of Palestine. 


Bright summer came, and the Sun God’s eye 
Look’s down on a quiet spot, 

And silvered the streams that murmared by, 
A sweet vine-covered cut, 

That cut was the home of love and joy— 
‘Fhere the warrior clasped his bride, 

And th» father gazed on his fair-baired boy 
‘With all a father’s pride. 

Still hangs his shield «n the olden bough, 
And his casque is flung benenth, 

And he tastes a purer pleasure now 
‘Than be found in the field of death. 

A pratthng child and a happy wife, 
Beguile the roldier’s cares— =—- 

No more he pants tar the bloody strife, 
His love—bis heart is theirs. 


A Wonper or Patient To1c.—An Italian 
artist, Signor Adrea Cambassini, is now exhibiting 
in London, a model of St. Peter’s at Rome, ona 

d scale, showing both the interior and exte- 
rior of that wonderful edifice tothe nicest degree 
of accuracy. Itis on the scale of one to a hun- 
dred, between twenty-one feet in length and six 
feet four inches inheight. The Signor was engag- 

rteen years in its construction. 
exterior of the model is of itself a surprisin 
effurt of ingenuity; it is consructed of maple, an 
is admirably regarded as a piece of joinery mere- 
ly: the architectural forms are sharply defined, the 
column: and capitals accurately cut, and the statues 
delicately carved in ivory. The model is made to 
n, like a cabinet, to show the interior ; being 
divide.l duwn the centre, one side is detached from 
the other; and the visiter is thus enabled to form 
aconception of the surpassing splendor and rich- 
ness of the coup d’@il, and to examine in detail the 
plan. of the structure and its decorations. The 
y marble columns, the inlaid floor, the gilded 
Seiiing, the painted dome, and walls enriched with 
the treasures of painting and sculpture, are expos- 
ed to view; the east end and the transepts also open 
and by means-of a mirror every recess of the chap- 
els become visible The mosaic pavement is com- 
of various woods resembling colored mar- 
les, but the marble pannellings of the walls are 
painted by hand; the statues are carved in ivory, 
and the mosaic altar-pieces and pictures of the 
dome and ceiling are executed on copper in the 
most finished style of miniature-painting; not a 
statue is omitted, not a slab of marble but is faith- 
fully represented.— Com. Adv. 


Femate Stavery.—lIn one parish in the 
suburbs of London alone, it was ascertained at a 
public meeting held on Tuesday week, that there 
are thousands of women employed in shirting who 
must work fourteen hours to earn 6d—who are ac- 
tually paid at the rate of five farthings for making 
a shirt—who are thus reduced in hundreds of in- 
stances to premature graves—and who either pine 
away in helpless and emaciated wretchedness— 
or derive from the horrors of prostitution a _miser- 
able means of adding to their resources. Shame, 
shame, upon Christian England; You care for the 
blacks; show your sympathy for the enslaved 
whites. Why send your useless help to the ne- 

of central Africa, when in the center of 
Eneland we have so fearful a mass of pining want, 
and woe, and degradation, and misery ? 





The Sentinelle des Pyrennees, states that on 
the night of the 20th ult., 275 dozen of larks, 
larks, which were on their way to escape from the 
cold, and seek in Africa a more congenial temper- 
ature, precipitated themselves on the open fire of 
the lighthouse at Biareite, and perished. 





Almanac foc February. 











First Qr. 7th day, 11h. 2m, morn 
Full moon 14th day, 3h. 2m. aft. 
Last Qr. 21st day, 5h. 4m. morn. 





















































|D’s|D’s Sun, Sun) Len. ; Equa-; Moon, Moon: 

[= Wk rise, | nets. | days. | time. |r. ae«.| south, 

; 1Wei7 7/4 53) 9 46) add. | sets. | 1 32|3€ 
2\Th{\7 6/4 54| 9 48'14 1) 8 31] 2 13 
3|Fril7? 5|4 55| 9 50|14 8] 9 30] 2 53 
4\Sat\7 3/4 57| 9 54/14 14/10 30) 3 34 
Bl a |? 2)4 53, 9 56/14 19|11 31, 4 16 
6IMoi7 114 591 9 53114 24'morn.| 5 118 
7\Ta 6 59'5 1:10 214 27 0 34] 5 49 
8|We 6 53/5 2}10 4/14 30\ 1 36) 6 39 
9'Th 6 57/5 3/10 6/14 32, 2 37] 7 34) 0 
WW|Fri 6 55)5 5]10 10/14 33 3 34) 8 30 
11|Sat 6 54/5 6|10 12/14 34] 4 25 9 23|% 
12| 4 ‘6 53|5 7|10 14/14 34! 5 10/10 25 
13}Mo'6 515 9|10 13/14 32; 5 47,11 20)Q 
14:'Tu |6 50.5 10 i0 20 14 31) rises.|morn.; 
15,Wel6 49.5 11110 22 14 23] 6 47] 0 15,my 
16) Th |6 47|5 13|10 26 14 25) 8 5) 1 9 
17|Fri|6 46'5 14|10 23 14 21) 9 21} 2 1/x 
18|Sat |6 44/5 16/10 32 14 16|10 39) 2 54 
19] 4 \6 43'5 17/10 34 14 10:11 55: 3 48)" 
20|Mo|6 42/5 18|10 3614 4'morn,| 4 45) _ | 
21/Tu |6 40/5 20'10 40 13 57; 1 5) 5 41.2 
22'We'6 39/5 21'10 42'13 50| 2 5] 6 38 
23 Th|6 37|5 23 10 46 13 42| 3 1 7 34 
24 Fri 6 36/5 24 10 43 13 33] 3 45. 8 27\ V9 
25 Sat\6 34'5 26 10 5213 24! 4 25| 9 13) 
26| A |6 335 27,10 5413 15] 4 5610 5x) | 
27 Mo'6 32'5 2310 5613 4 5 27/10 50 
23 Tu 6 30'5 3011 012 53! 5 47/11 31°C 











A Darinec anp Novet NavicGaTor.—| 
The Semaphore, of Marseilles, gives an account | 


of the arrival in that port of a bold and inyenious | - 


sailor, who has constructed a boat formed to fit 
his own body, when Jaid at full lenghth, in which 
he traverses the sea wiih a swiftness and security | 
rivalling that of fishes. His head and arms alone 
appear from without, and with the latter, holding | 
a pair of oars, he impelshimself along. Provis | 
ions are stored in the recesses of the boat, and | 
thus he made a voyage from Toulon to Nice and | 
Leghorn, coming to Marseilles by the Island of | 
Hyeres. On arriving in port he complied with 
all the prescribed regulations, entering his own | 
name, Malbec, and that of his vessel, and then | 
darted across the harbor like an arrow. On being 
examined when on shore, the wonderful vessel 
was found to be a piece of perfect mechanism. It 
is furnished with a small pump, similar to that 
used in wine and beer houses for drawing the li- 
quor from the casks in the cellar, and by means | 
of which any water the boat may make can be ea- | 
sily discharged. Having been deprived of his leg, 
M. Malbec has converted its wooden substitute in- 
to a mast, u which he occasionally raises a sail 
suited for his light bark, and which he can trim 
with ease, according to the wind and the course 
he wishes to steer. M.Malbeb’s visit to Marseilles 
is said to be for the purpose of having a vessel on 
his own plan constructed of cast iron, with various 
improvements, among which are to be hollow 
masts admitting air into the body of the boat, so 
that either in foul weather or fair, when requiring 
sleep, he may lie down on the matress at the bot- 
tom, close the aperture and hatchway for his head 
and arms without fear of being suffocated. He 
has given his vessel the appropriate name of the 
Duck. 





Appetite—A relish bestowed upon the poorer 
clases, that they may like what they eat, while it 





| office, 





is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they may 
eat what they like. 


. . ee 
PAteT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINERR 

ING, on F street, between ith and Sth streels, opposig 
the Patent ice, Washington City, D. C.—Vie submcriber hay 


resigned hix situation in the patent office (where he for some tims 
superintended the restoration of patent» destroyed by fire in 

to devote himself to the preparation ef specifications and drawé 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents tor 
inventions cither in this country or Europe. His experience jg 
theoretical and practnal mechanics, together with a intimay 
knowledge of the progres* of the useful arts and manufactures, gt 
home and abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty ang 
utility of invention< ited to bis examination; ond a* pa 
are not grante!, under the existing patent laws, when the » 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the establi 
laws of science, he will be able to furnish all the information ge. 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for pateny 
which could not be granted. 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for ac 
sition of matter, are required by law, before x patent can imwue; by 
sending a mute! or specimens to the subscrver, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary popers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded t: the applicont for eq. 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses Consequent upon a Journey 
to Washington, or delay in iss sing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
Englaud and France, and the decisions of the courts in patew 
cases, he tenders hix services where information is required in re. 
ference to infringements of pate:t-, or defence ey ainst suits for ig. 
fringement, such ax compiling and urranging evidence. &c. 

To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings an 

i of hinery, or buildings, for manuf. crores, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he wili furnish i vermation; 
should it be required, will locate and superiutepd siructures 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, be 
will attend to the sale of machinery aud patent rights; thix, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhweps the bes 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when volaminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come tree of expense 
and the sub<criber can be advised thereof by letier, which in all 
cases mus? be post paid = All applications for inf rnution relating 
fo patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dullur-; charges 
for other busiuess transactions will be made according to their 
mag nitude, J. JAMES GReik \OUGH, 








Certificate of Hon. H. L. Ev.t.sworru, Commissioner of Patents 
Pyrent Orricr, Nov. Wu, 1842, 
_ Mr. J. J. Greenough, who bas for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restering the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him ax a gem 
teman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a hnowletye «! mechs 
nical scrence, the progrexs of the art«, and patent improvements, 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the proctice of this 
TiENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Rererences.—Hon. S Prentme, of Vt., U. 8. Senote; Hon.J, 
P. am of Md., U. 8. House of Kep., How Jotun C. Clark, 
of N. Y., U. 8. House of Rep. Hon W. Cronch, Chief Justi 
D.C; J W. Hand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Ofice; C. 
Keeler, Esq... Examiner, Patent Office. 





Encourage Ameri: an manufacture—under this xe preap r. 
V BEAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas ond Parasol 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest sud most dure 
ble style, at No. 66 Green treet, Albany, opposite the firxt Bap 
tist church. N. B, Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen & 
47 





short notice, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are authorized to receive sabserip 
tions and money for this paper. 

Meesrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 

James Hegeman, Troy P. P. Cleveland, “keneateles 
J. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas. White, Auburn 

J.B. Gilson, Waterford Chas. Coy, Canendnigua 
Jacob J. Deforext, Schenectady Jobe Williams, Cazenovia 
Andrew Hanna; Utica Jas. Goddard, ‘Truxton 

N. G, Brown, Milltown M. W. Hemiuap. Geneva 

J. M. Brown, Cohoes Luther Moore, Ro: hester 

8S. Lewis, Honeoye T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 

F. T. Hayden, Syracnse Geo, Franci«, W eterioo 

D. B. Prince Rome E. G. Chapin, Litite Falls 
R. Stone, Newark ©, A. Spencer, Conastota 
W, H. Parker, Cortland Village. 

Postmasters will forward subscriptions and moncy free of ex 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


rf’ T —Every kind of letter pro«s printi 
PR I N | I N G. will be done to order A aa peor 
at the office ot the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, viewing and wedding cards exec uird ina supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice. New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; haad bills of every size and «1 y\c; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &e. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha 
nics and Manufacturers, 








IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JOEL MUNSELE, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance, 
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